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of the truth of the doctrine in question, but
then, further, we were not certain of anything ;
and he contends that the evidence as to the
descent of man is really as cogent as that for
the descent of other animals. He argues this
point with great ability. But the details of the
argument are not our concern here. What we
want to call attention to is the degree of cer-
tainty which Clifford claimed for the above
doctrine as a whole. And it is important to
notice this, because not only in the essay to
which we are now alluding, but continually
elsewhere throughout his works, we find him
insisting on the extreme modesty of science, so J
different from the arrogance of theology. ' We |
must recollect,' he says, for instance, quoting
Professor^Huxley as an exponent of his..own4
opinions,' that any human belief, however broad
its basis, however defensible it may seem, is,
after all, only a probable belief.' And he is
constantly asking us to notice how he always
prefers to use the word i probable' rather than
c certain.' But should anyone in this matter
really take him at his word, and believe that
practically there -was the very least uncertainty
either as to the truth of the above-mentioned
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